78                    OUR EVOLVING CIVILIZATION
The five major races are indicated by the five numerals at I he fool of
the chart. The geographical arrangement is emphasimL since it is
pointed out that the Negrito and Negro are always marginal; Hie
Australoid and Mediterranean arc intermediate; while (he Alpines have
a central position among the various zones. This serial ion agrees fairly
well with the character of the hair; which is shown by the order of the
terms Ulotrichi (frizzy), Cymotrichi (wavy), and Lciolrhhi (stiaighl),
So also the head indices proceed from the narrow-headed (ilokeph),
marginal races to the broad-headed (brakcph) Alpines. The aberrant
position of the Negritoes in this respect has been discussed earlier.
Turning now to the classes of Roland Dixon, whieh are shown in
the bottom chart of Fig. 21, we find that lie also postulates a centrifugal
movement of the races from Asia. His maps of I92> are not unlike
those of the writer published in 1919- However, he also stresses the
height of the skull and the breadth of the nose. There are Isvo major
differences from the writer's scheme. Dixon allies the Negritoes with
the Alpines on what seem veiy insufficient grounds to the writer (see
p. 70). He also splits the Alpine and Mongolian types, ealliti/j one
variety of the former the Ural race. We will return to this last point
when we have considered two other methods of classification.
The middle chart in Fig. 21 summarizes the S'dicmc of Kcanc and
Haddon, two English writers who published their method in 1CX2Q.
Here we find the character of the hair made perhaps the chief criterion,
but again the two unwarranted terms Caucasian and Mongolian are
used for two major races; which essentially arc but varieties of the
central (Alpine) race of the Old World Kcanc and TIaddon also
group the Negrito as an aberrant form of the Negro, The numerals
in these two charts are the same as those used in the top chart, and so
the positions of the five races can be readily compared.
So far we have considered classifications by Australian, American,
and English researchers, but by far the most elaborate study of race
differentiation, etc,, has been produced by a German. The book, by
Egon von Eickstedt, RassenJcunde mid RassengcscWchte <Jcr Mcnsehhdt
appeared in 1934,1 and in general it is an admirable volume- But von
Eickstedt is content to accept the early classes of Blumcnbaeh and
Cuvier, though he varies the names slightly. He divides human beings
into four main divisions according to the continents, though in his
book he gives plenty of instances of overlap. His four classes are
Stuttgart, 1934.